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A Study of the English Usage, Spelling, and 
Vocabulary of 251 Graduate Students at 
Indiana University 


By HENRY LESTER SMITH and MERRILL T. EATON 


INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this investigation is to study by objective methods 
the levels of achievement in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary of 
an unselected group of graduate students in the School of Education 
at Indiana University. The study proposes to measure the relation of 
efficiency in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary to the sex, age, 
race, type of undergraduate school attended, year of graduation from 
college, number of hours of graduate work, average scholarship in 
graduate work, and major teaching field of the subjects being studied. 

In recent years there has been considerable discussion, especially 
among the faculties of schools of Education and teacher training insti- 
tutions, concerning the level of scholarship which should be required 
of prospective teachers before the issuing of license to teach. This dis- 
cussion has initiated numerous studies which have attempted to deter- 
mine what degree of scholarship offers the best predictive measure of 
teaching success and also to determine whether high scholarship in cer- 
tain subject-matter fields is more indicative of future teaching success 
than high scholarship in certain other subject-matter fields. Regard- 
less of the subject-matter field studied or the method of research, the 
majority of investigations have discovered positive evidence that high 
scholarship is more closely related to teaching success than average or 
low scholarship. Studies such as those by Butler (7),! Stuit (22), Ander- 
son (1), Breckinridge (6), Koos and Kefauver (15), Landry (17), Payne 
(20), Wagenhorst (24), Kriner (16), Bent (3), Farrand (10), Johnston 
(14), and many others have presented definite evidence that scholar- 
ship is an important factor in teaching success. 

Investigators have studied high school achievement, average schol- 
arship in college courses, grades in Education courses, efficiency in 
supervised teaching, and many other aspects of the scholarship of 
prospective teachers. A few studies have measured scholarship in a 
particular subject. Smith and Eaton (21) measured the aptitude in 
English of a group of beginning students (sophomores) in teacher- 
training courses and a small group of seniors who were completing 
their last semester of training. The results of this study are particu- 
larly interesting in that the investigators found the senior group was 
no more efficient in the aspects of English measured than was the 
sophomore group. 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to numbered references in bibliography. 
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Although, as we have pointed out, there have been numerous 
studies of the scholarship of undergraduate students in teacher train- 
ing, apparently very few studies have been made of the scholarship of 
graduate students. However, in a few instances some of the tests 
primarily constructed for undergraduates have been given to graduate 
students. 

Records of graduate schools (9) show that there has been a phe- 
nomenal growth in enrollment during the last decades. With this 
growth has come a change in the purpose for pursuing graduate work, 
especially in the field of Education. In earlier years preparation for 
research activities was the primary function of graduate study. At the 
present time the majority of graduate students in Education are pre- 
paring for teaching or administrative positions. This requires a broad 
training in many fields (9, 13, 22). That success in teaching depends 
to a certain extent upon knowledge of the subject matter taught is the 
opinion of various writers (13, 21, 22). This opinion is causing edu- 
cators today to increase their efforts to determine the ability of grad- 
uate students and teachers in their major teaching fields. 

One of the first investigations of the achievement of graduate stu- 
dents was conducted by Dodd (8). He tested 135 seniors and graduate 
students at West Virginia University. His primary aim, however, was 
not to determine the achievement of students but to evaluate the prog- 
nostic value of the Coxe-Orleans Test. 

Stuit (22) made a study of the soundness of the commonly expressed 
theory that there is little correlation between scholarship and teaching 
success. He found that the majority of teachers rated as superior by 
school administrators were above average in scholarship. 

Betts (5) studied a group of 129 graduate students in Education at 
Northwestern University. All of the subjects were young teachers. He 
found the group below average in literary information, but they ranked 
high in knowledge of economic facts and conditions. 

MacNeel (18) tested 509 individuals who received their A.M. de- 
grees from Columbia University. Students were divided into groups 
on the bases of the number of hours completed in professional courses, 
the time which had elapsed since they had received the Bachelor’s 
degree, the types of undergraduate institutions attended, and the major 
fields of study. MacNeel studied the effects of these factors on the 
graduate achievements of the subjects investigated. He found that 
different types of schools seemed to offer almost equal opportunity for 
graduate work. Slightly better records were made by the older stu- 
dents than by the younger ones, but the difference was not statistically 
significant. There were statistically significant differences, however, 
between races. White students had consistently higher scholarship than 
had negro students. 

Grinnell (12) concluded from his study of English aptitude that 
vocabulary is more closely related to intelligence than is usage or 
spelling. His results, however, indicated that the possession of a large 
vocabulary does not assure high English scholarship. Bent and Doug- 
lass (4) included English aptitude in their study of a group of 1,084 
students in the College of Education, University of Minnesota. In com- 
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paring English aptitude with major subject-matter fields they found 
that students majoring in agriculture, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation were less efficient in English than were students majoring in the 
other subject-matter fields studied. 

The Cooperative English Test, along with a psychological test, was 
used by Gladfelter (11) as a predictive measure of scholarship of students 
at Temple University. Gladfelter concluded from the results of his study 
that the Cooperative English Test has high predictive value and, further, 
that the “Usage” part of the test is as valuable a predictive measure of 
scholarship as the test as a whole. 

It is a rather peculiar situation that schools of Education and 
teacher-training institutions are very much concerned about the scholar- 
ship of their students, both in relation to their admission to teacher 
training and to their eligibility to receive a license to teach, but that, 
after students have secured employment, no further interest is evidenced 
in their maintaining a high level of scholarship or in improving their 
scholarship above that found when the teacher-training program is com- 
pleted. 

Since the correct use of English is essential in every phase of public 
school teaching, this study proposes to measure the English usage, 
spelling, and vocabulary of a group of graduate students, most of whom 
are teachers, to determine whether English aptitude has remained con- 
stant, improved, or deteriorated since these students received their 
undergraduate degrees and, further, to determine whether certain factors 
relative to teaching materially influence English aptitude. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


THE experimental conditions of this study are as follows: 


Subjects 


The subjects of this investigation were a group of 251 graduate 
students enrolled in Education at Indiana University during the 1939 
summer session who volunteered to participate in the study. Since the 
group was not a select group, it is assumed the subjects were typical of 
all graduate students in Education at Indiana University. The subjects 
were enrolled in an Education seminar which is a required course for all 
graduate students in Education. Of the 251 students participating in the 
study, 179 were men and 72 were women. The ratio of men to women 
(2% to 1) taking part in the study is approximately the same as the 
ratio of men to women in the entire group of graduate students in 
Education during the summer session of 1939. Both white and negro 
students were included in the group of subjects. There were 229 white 
students and 22 negro students. 

In Table I the sex, age, race, college attended, year of graduation, 
hours of graduate work in the School of Education, scholastic average, 
and major teaching field of each of the 251 subjects are given. 
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The age distribution of these 251 subjects is given in Table II. The 
youngest subject was 20 and the oldest 57 years of age. The average age 
for the 251 graduate students was 32.46 years and the standard deviation 
was 7.75 years. Slightly more than half of the subjects (54 per cent) 
fell in the age range of 25-34 years. Proof that subjects in the younger 
age group predominated is shown by the fact that 70 per cent of the 
subjects were between the ages of 20 and 34 and only 9 per cent were 
45 years of age or older. 


TABLE Il. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBJECTS 


Number 


TOTAL 100.00 


The 251 graduate students included in this investigation graduated 
from 49 different institutions representing 17 states. The number of 
graduates from each of these schools is given in Table III. The highest 
percentage of the students, 22 per cent, were Indiana University grad- 
uates, and the next highest percentage, 10 per cent, were graduates from 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. Twenty-four of the 49 institu- 
tions were represented by one graduate each. 

The 49 institutions from which the students graduated (Table III) 
have been classified into three types; viz., publicly supported colleges or 
universities, publicly supported teachers colleges or normal schools, and 
private colleges, universities, or normal schools. The distribution of sub- 
jects according to the type of institution attended is given in Table IV. 
Table IV shows that 76 of the 251 subjects, 30 per cent, were graduates 
of publicly supported colleges or universities; 51, or 20 per cent, were 
graduates of publicly supported teachers colleges or normal schools; and 
124, or 36 per cent, were graduates of private institutions. By far the 
majority of the 251 subjects were graduates of Indiana institutions of 
higher learning, 56 of these being from publicly supported colleges or 
universities, 36 from publicly supported teachers colleges or normal 
schools, and 103 from private institutions. Only 56 students, 22 per cent, 
were graduated from institutions in states other than Indiana. Of these 
56 students, 8 per cent were graduates of publicly supported colleges or 
universities; 6 per cent were from publicly supported state teachers 
colleges or normal schools; and 8 per cent were from private institutions. 


| | 
Age | Pe Per Cent 
55-59 . 3 1.20 
45-49. 1s 7.16 
35-39 : } 38 | 15.13 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING 


INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED 


TO UNDERGRADUATE 


Number of Per 
Name of Institution State Graduates Cent 
Ind. 26 10.37 
Ind. 20 7.98 
Indiana State Teachers College........... reer re Ind. 17 6.78 
Kentucky State Industrial College................ Ky 9 3.59 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College.......... Ky. 6 2.39 
Pramkiin College Of Ind 4 1.55 
lowe: Giate Teachers lowa 4 1.55 
Simmons College ....... SES Mass 4 1.55 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Ind. 2 -80 
Ohio 2 .80 
Bradley Polytechnic Ill. 1 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College............ Ill. 1 -40 
Va 1 | 40 
Tilinois State Normal Ill. 1 40 
College Mich 1 40 
Nebraska State Teachers Neb. 1 40 
State Teachers College (La Crosse)............... Wis. 1 -40 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teach- 

University OF Meow N. Mex 1 -40 
Washington College ......... Md. 1 | -40 
Western Illinois State Teachers College........... Ill. | 1 40 
Ohio | 1 40 


Ws 
| 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO TYPE 
OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED 


Indiana Outside State Total 
Type of Institution 
Num- | Per Num- Per Num- Per 


ber | Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


Publicly supported colleges or uni- } 


56 | «22.31 | 20 7.97 76 30.28 
Publicly supported teachers col- 
leges or normal schools....... 36 14.54 15 5.98 51 20.32 
Private institutions ............. 103 | 41.04 21 8.36 124 49.40 
| 
195 | 77.69 56 22.31 251 100.00 
| 


The distribution of subjects according to the year of graduation from 
college is given in Table V. One subject graduated from college in 1905 
and 21 graduated in 1939; thus the time of graduating covers a 35-year 
period. By far the majority of the subjects may be classified as recent 
college graduates as 45 per cent graduated during the years 1935-1939 
and only 8 per cent graduated prior to 1925. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO YEAR OF 
GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE 


Year of Graduation | Number Per Cent 

1935-1939 114 45.42 
1930-1934. 75 29.88 
| 43 17.13 
1915-1919 2 1.20 
1905-1909 | 1 0.40 

| 

TOTAL icc vended | 251 100.00 


The frequency distribution of the number of hours of graduate work 
taken in the School of Education is given in Table VI. This included 
the number of hours of such work being taken during the summer session 
when this study was made. Thirty of the subjects were doing their first 
graduate work and 101 had taken only 6 to 10 hours. The average number 
of hours of graduate work in Education taken by this group was 13.90. 
Since 30 to 37% hours of graduate credit, depending upon whether or 
not a thesis is written, are required for the Master’s degree in the School 
of Education at Indiana University, it is evident that only a very few of 
the students were doing work beyond the requirements for the Master’s 
degree. 

In computing the average scholarship for each subject, only grades 
assigned to courses taken in the School of Education were considered. 
Letter grades are given for each course taken in Indiana University. To 
provide greater facility in handling, the letter grades for each subject 
were transferred into numerical grades and the average scholarship com- 
puted. The number assigned to each letter grade was as follows: A+, 
99; A, 97; A—, 95; B+, 93; B, 90; B—, 87; C+, 83; C, 80; C—, 77; D+, 
73; D, 70; D—, 67; and F, 65. The numerical value of the grade received 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
OF HOURS OF GRADUATE WORK TAKEN 


Hours of Graduate Work Number Per Cent 

71-75 1 0.40 
0 0.00 
1-35 Ss 19 
16-20 23 9.16 


in a certain course was multiplied by the number of hours of credit re- 
ceived in that course. The sum of all grades so computed was then 
divided by the total number of credit hours represented. 

Considering the group as a whole, the scholarship ranged from a 
low average of 77 to a high of 97. The average scholarship for the group 
was 91.64 and the S.D. was 3.12. The frequency distribution of the 
grades made by the 251 graduate students is given in Table VII. Ten 
per cent of the students did not have higher than an average of 88, while 
nearly 14 per cent had an average grade of 95-97. An examination of 
the grades of several hundred graduate students not included in this 
study indicated that the average scholarship of the students in this 
investigation was typical of the average scholarship of all the graduate 
students enrolled in the School of Education at Indiana University. 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO 
SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE 


Grades Number Per Cent 


The major teaching fields of the 251 graduate students are given in 
Table VIII. The major teaching field refers to that subject-matter field 
in which the student spends the most teaching time or, if he has not 
taught, the major field in which he is licensed to teach. The data in Table 
VIII show that 10 major teaching fields were represented. Approximately 
17 per cent of the students were in the physical education field and 16 
per cent were in the field of social studies, while only 5 per cent were 
music teachers or prospective teachers. 


A 
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TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO 
MAJOR TEACHING FIBLD 


Major Teaching Field Number Per Cent 
4 ere: 12 4.78 
Physical education . 43 17.13 
| 


The 251 graduate students in Education who acted as subjects in 
this study were an unselected group of teachers or prospective teachers, 
the majority of whom were working toward the Master’s degree. More 
than 70 per cent of the group were men, more than 90 per cent were 
white, and approximately 70 per cent were between the ages of 20 and 
34. The majority were comparatively recent graduates of colleges and 
universities in Indiana, were taking the first half of the work on a 
Master’s degree in Education, had an average scholarship in this work 
of 91.64, and were preparing to teach high school subjects. 


Test Used in This Study 


The American Council on Education Cooperative English Test,! 
Provisional Form OM, was the measuring device selected to measure 
ability in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary. Provisional Form OM 
is a machine-scored test distributed by the Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education. McCullough and Flanagan? describe the 
test as follows: 


Form OM of the English test is a seventy-minute, controlled re- 
sponse, multiple choice test, in which the student responds to the item 
by marking an answer sheet. The rapidity with which such an examina- 
tion may be scored is due chiefly to the fact that the response is always 
a choice which may be indicated by the mere position of a mark. 

Unlike previous forms of the Cooperative English Tests, the machine- 
scorable form emplcys the answer sheet technique, in its usage sections. 
Like earlier forms, however, it comprises tests of English usage, spelling, 
and vocabulary. The usage part consists of 60 crucial points of grammar 
and diction (12 minutes), 60 common uses of punctuation (15 minutes), 
30 typical items of capitalization (5 minutes), and 15 items on sentence 
construction each requiring the selection of the best of four sentences 
(8 minutes). The spelling part (10 minutes) contains 45 items of four 
words each, of which one or none is misspelled. There are 100 test words 
in the vocabulary part (20 minutes), for each of which the word nearest 
in meaning is to be chosen from five possibilities. 


1Carpenter, M. F.; Lindquist, E. F.; Cook, W. W.: Paterson, D. G.; Beers, 
Fr. S.; and Spaulding. Geraldine. Cooperative English Test, Cooperative Test 
Service, New York City, 1938. 

2McCullough, Constance, and Flanagan, J. C. “Validity of the Machine- 
Scorable Cooperative English Test.” Journal of Experimental Education, 7 :229- 
34, March, 1939. 
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The validity of the machine-scorable Cooperative English Test has 
been thoroughly investigated by McCullough and Flanagan and these 
investigators report high correlation coefficients between the three parts 
of the test—usage, spelling, and vocabulary—and the combined parts of 
the test when correlated with other valid measures. 


Testing Procedure 

The subjects were tested in groups of approximately 50 and the 
directions for administering the test were rigidly adhered to. The check- 
ing of score sheets on an I.B.M. scoring machine, using a key provided 
by the publishers of the test, assured absolute accuracy in scoring. Raw 
scores were converted into scaled scores and scaled scores were con- 
verted into percentiles by means of tables provided by the publishers.® 
For converting scaled scores to norms the publishers provide for three 
types of students: Type I, norms based on 10,000 students in 15 colleges; 
Type II, norms based on 50,000 students in 90 colleges; and Type III, 
norms based on 14,000 students in 35 colleges. Type III was selected as 
the basis for determining norms in this study, as the norms for Type III 
are described as being representative of the type of student found in 
many junior colleges and teachers colleges. Since norms in Type III are 
not provided for graduate students, the norms used in this study were 
those found for seniors. The seniors from whose scores the norms were 
derived were tested at the end of the senior year so that they do not 
differ greatly from beginning graduate students so far as semesters of 
schooling are concerned. 


RESULTS 


BEFORE studying the relationship between achievement on the various 
parts of the Cooperative English Test and the sex, age, race, type of 
school attended, year of graduation from college, number of hours of 
graduate work, average scholarship in graduate work, and major teaching 
field of the 251 graduate students, it seemed advisable to study the 
scores made by these students on the test and to see how the group 
compared with the senior group whose scores were used as a standard. 


Group Results 


The scores* and the corresponding percentiles on the three parts of the 
American Council on Education Cooperative English Test—usage, spell- 
ing, and vocabulary—and on the total of the three parts made by each of 
the 251 graduate students are given in Table IX. The range in scores for 
usage was from 21 to 75, a difference of 54 between the highest and 
lowest measure; the difference between highest and lowest scores for 
spelling was 58; and for both vocabulary and total score it was 49. 

The average scores ranged from 48.9 in usage to 64.3 in vocabulary. 
Scores in usage and spelling were far below the senior norm, the average 
in usage falling as low as the 20th percentile and that in spelling as low 
as the 30th percentile. In vocabulary the graduates averaged in the 64th 
percentile, but in total score they were not much above the norm, falling 
in the 56th percentile. 


* Cooperative Test Service. New York City. 
The term score as used throughout this investigation refers to scaled score. 
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TABLE IX. 


BY 


SCALED SCORE 
EACH OF THE 


S AND 


251 GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
SPELLING, VOCABULARY, 


USAGE, 


AND TEST AS A WHOLE 


CORRESPONDING PERCENTILES MADE 


Student 


Usage | 
Percen- 

Score tile 
55 41 
45 10 
52 29 
50 33 
62 70 
5S a4 
50 23 
26 
33 1 
67 S6 
58 
35 1 
45 16 
OS a4 
39 
53 41 
49 20 
45 10 
49 20 
48 17 
41 

29 

of 

2 


7 15 
13 
3 33 
1S 
46 12 
36 1 
45 10 
2 
41 4 
43 7 
41 4 
4s 17 
35 41 
40 
59 
35 1 
56 45 
17 15 
os 54 
44 
is 17 
58 
62 70 
50 23 
47 15 
42 5 
36 1 
47 15 
44 
46 33 
40 

40 

42 5 


Score 


Spelling Vocabulary Total 

| Percen- | Percen- Percen- 

| tile Score tile Score tile 

1 29 67 74 62 64 

| 20 49 12 57 44 

26 64 72 

73 90 61 60 

| 95 76 94 69 86 

33 71 86 72 

49 71 86 68 

26 56 32 52 

0 58 39 29 

87 73 90 86 

41 79 97 78 

3 63 a9 44 

53 22 44 

$2 63 59 75 

6 59 45 44 

23 72 88 63 68 

26 1 17 58 48 

7 76 94 60 56 

23 83 fl 60 

23 76 o4 62 64 

6 61 51 59 52 

57 82 99 66 78 

j 26 62 55 61 60 

| 45 67 74 63 68 

j 20 74 91 60 56 

| 20 64 63 61 60 

| 10 58 39 58 48 

| 3 78 96 64 72 

17 47 9 44 

H 9 57 36 57 44 

| 1 55 29 55 36 

| 12 59 43 58 48 

17 35 29 57 44 

2 55 29 55 36 

33 35 29 58 48 

56 32 56 40 

57 36 5 59 

56 32 61 60 

d 66 71 57 44 

69 82 99 70 SS 

3 56 32 55 36 

45 64 63 63 68 

23 58 39 58 4s 

41 76 4 65 75 

12 59 3 58 48 

0 54 25 53 29 

| 47 63 59 60 56 

49 60 47 3 68 

3 56 32 55 36 

57 51 17 62 64 

26 59 60 56 

33 3 60 56 

2 19 55 36 

74 59 52 

20 99 1 60 

45 67 1 60 

25 48 

4 36 o6 40 

1 29 a4 32 

14 55 58 45 


| 
2 48 
5 7 
7 
| 
19 | 67 
11 | 5 
12 
13 
| 
15 i 
| 
16 | 4 
17 } 
18 4 
1% 
20 | 
| 
| 
21 | 4 
23 5 
24 5 
23 
26 
37 
28 
29 
30 { 
31 
t2 4 
33 4 
a4 
5 
36 
3s 5 
ae 
40 6 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 4 
46 2 
17 
48 
49 
oo 5 
51 
§2 
a4 4 
55 4 
i 
Hu 4 
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TABLE IX. (Continued) 
— 
| 
Usage Spelling Vocabulary Total : 
| Percen- Percen- | Percen- Percen- ; 
tile Score tile Score tile Score tile é 
3 40 5 62 55 57 44 : 
74 55 45 80 98 67 81 . 
5 3 9 67 74 59 52 a 
41 49 23 70 83 62 64 
38 59 61 6S V7 65 75 
12 45 9 63 59 59 
4 48 20 57 36 59 
10 43 9 91 60 
2 37 3 69 xo 57 
37 57 53 S5 99 67 
a4 62 73 73 90 67 81 
42 7 66 71 aS 48 
0 25 0 T) 14 51 22 
3 40 5 67 74 61 60 
39 is 20 73 90 63 6s 
2 41 6 55 29 56 40 
17 45 12 67 74 60 56 
83 67 87 87 99 72 92 e 
3 5 30 63 a9 59 52 
66 4 23 77 95 64 72 
17 47 17 62 55 59 52 
10 47 17 70 &3 60 56 
23 48 20 4 63 62 64 : 
3 37 3 53 22 65 36 
33 50 26 76 94 63 68 
29 70 83 62 64 o 
29 70 83 62 64 
66 a7 72 NN 66 78 
SS 82 71 90 
12 46 55 29 58 is 
70 56 19 63 59 64 72 
3 50 26 66 jl 59 52 
15 417 17 58 39 59 52 
0 32 1 53 22 52 25 
4 | 5 12 33 22 57 44 
20 17 70 83 61 60 
0 1 3s 1 51 22 
33 65 67 62 64 
15 68 77 #1 60 
33 | 78 96 67 $1 
20 37 67 74 62 64 
41 20 66 71 4 
74 73 78 96 70 88 
29 | 20 71 86 62 64 
i2 | 26 55 29 a9 52 
33 60 65 63 Ay) 63 68 7 
70 61 69 74 91 68 S4 
33 0 68 77 63 6X 
12 50 | 26 69 80 61 60 
15 46 | 14 61 51 61 60 ms 
41 75 93 64 72 
33 ; 67 74 63 68 
i2 56 32 oS 48 
2 4 12 52 25 
41 79 97 65 75 > 
33 54 41 71 S6 63 68 
| 77 5S 7 69 so 7s 
29 51 0 7 36 60 56 7 
12 40 5 48 
62 58 57 52 63 6S 


Student 
fil 
62 
63 42 
ud 55 
65 59 
66 46 
67 39 
68 45 
Ho 38 
70 
71 5S 
72 39 
73 31 
74 410 
ag 
76 38 
77 48 
78 66 
79 39 
so a4 
S1 48 
82 45 
S4 39 
E3 
86 52 
S7 52 
SS 61 
so 6S 
46 
62 
92 | 40 
| 47 
94 26 
95 41 
96 49 
97 32 
9s 53 
99 47 
100 53 
101 49 
102 55 
103 63 
104 52 
105 46 
106 §2 
107 62 
108 53 
109 46 
110 47 
111 55 
112 53 
11% 46 
114 38 
115 55 
116 53 
117 64 
118 52 
lly 46 
120 60 
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TABLE 1X. (Continued) 


Usage Spelling Vocabulary Total 
Student Percen- Percen- Percen- Percen- 

Secre tile Score tile Score tile Score tile 
121 48 17 38 3 58 39 59 52 
122 47 15 48 20 62 55 59 52 
123 45 10 39 4 63 59 60 56 
124 45 10 40 5 62 55 58 48 
125 55 41 52 33 76 o4 64 72 
126 38 2 40 5 51 17 55 36 
127 61 66 59 61 67 74 65 75 
128 64 77 63 76 66 71 66 78 
129 50 23 58 57 53 22 60 56 
130 53 33 58 57 79 97 66 78 
131 49 20 48 20 74 91 63 68 
132 56 45 53 37 76 94 65 75 
133 b2 79 53 37 66 71 64 72 
134 4s 17 35 3 66 71 58 48 
135 a4 1 30 0 52 19 53 29 
136 47 15 51 30 64 63 60 56 
137 54 37 51 30 78 96 64 72 
138 52 29 55 45 75 93 64 72 
139 69 a) 72 95 84 99 76 7 
140 47 17 45 13 74 91 61 60 
141 57 50 58 57 72 8 65 75 
142 42 5 41 6 62 55 58 48 
145 61 66 65 82 75 93 69 82 
144 34 1 33 1 55 29 55 36 
145 41 4 sO 0 59 43 55 36 
146 53 9) 72 88 62 64 
147 39 3 43 9 67 74 58 48 
148 36 33 52 19 53 29 
149 ae | 26 47 7 53 33 59 52 
150 43 7 48 20 76 94 61 60 
151 32 ” 33 1 45 6 52 25 
152 47 15 57 53 58 39 60 56 
153 55 41 54 41 70 83 63 68 
154 46 12 41 6 67 74 59 52 
155 43 7 44 10 55 29 57 44 
156 a5 41 36 49 78 96 66 78 
157 53 33 49 33 71 86 62 64 
158 47 15 34 1 56 32 58 48 
159 39 3 44 | 10 66 71 58 48 
160 44 Ss 48 | 20 71 86 60 56 
161 41 4 48 | 20 62 55 59 52 
162 a1 26 49 23 75 93 63 68 
163 54 37 48 20 55 29 59 52 
164 45 1 49 23 76 94 64 72 
165 ol 26 48 20 76 94 63 68 
166 57 50 55 46 82 99 66 7 
167 37 2 37 3 55 29 55 36 
168 47 15 48 20 75 94 63 68 
169 63 74 62 73 77 95 70 xS 
170 a6 45 54 41 70 83 66 78 
171 46 12 42 7 62 55 58 48 
172 54 37 55 45 47 36 H 61 60 
173 oe bz 56 49 71 6 | 65 75 
174 46 1 47 17 75 93 | 61 60 
175 a3 33 50 26 77 95 | 64 72 
176 34 1 30 0 58 39 64 32 
177 43 41 73 90 59 2 
178 63 33 57 53 57 36 61 60 
179 49 20 a0 26 60 47 | 60 56 
180 46 12 48 | 20 #2 55 58 48 
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TABLE IX. (Continued) 


— 
Usage Spelling Vocabulary Total 
Student Percen- Percen- Percen- Percen- 
Score tile Score tile Score tile Score tile 
181 46 12 49 23 74 91 62 64 
182 46 12 47 17 66 71 60 56 ; 
183 47 15 44 10 63 59 59 52 
184 46 12 47 17 5 2 58 48 
185 3 46 14 57 36 58 48 
186 0 23 51 30 63 oY 61 60 
187 47 15 50 26 64 63 60 56 
188 49 20 40 5 58 38 58 48 
189 55 41 55 45 54 25 62 64 
190 49 20 45 12 74 91 62 64 
191 53 33 54 41 63 59 62 64 
192 48 17 49 23 64 63 60 56 7 
193 58 54 64 79 71 86 67 82 
194 46 12 49 23 59 43 59 62 
195 39 3 39 4 19 55 36 
196 21 0 37 3 43 4 32 0 
197 56 45 66 85 53 22 59 52 : 
198 71 93 78 99 87 99 81 99 7 
199 41 4 56 49 54 25 50 19 
200 38 2 26 0 47 9 36 1 
201 50 2 52 33 72 88 59 52 . 
202 73 95 70 92 77 95 7 96 
203 33 0 49 23 59 43 47 12 
204 61 66 69 91 75 93 70 88 
205 46 12 53 37 56 32 52 25 
206 66 83 70 92 74 91 71 90 
207 58 54 53 37 53 22 55 36 © 
208 62 70 52 33 57 36 57 44 
209 57 50 62 73 77 95 66 78 J a 
210 54 37 62 73 72 88 64 72 7 
211 32 0 78 99 82 99 65 75 ; 
212 0 23 54 41 47 9 50 19 
213 49 20 64 79 47 9 54 32 
214 64 77 69 91 82 99 73 94 ; 
215 50 23 75 98 59 43 62 64 ~ 
216 62 70 61 69 78 96 68 84 
217 52 29 51 30 54 25 52 25 a 
218 49 20 70 92 59 43 60 56 ; 
219 65 80 56 49 66 71 63 68 
220 53 33 62 73 77 95 65 75 
221 49 20 48 20 52 19 53 29 
222 58 54 68 89 80 98 70 88 - 
223 70 92 70 2 77 95 74 95 
224 45 62 73 78 96 66 
225 a8 54 61 69 59 43 60 56 
226 45 10 78 99 77 95 68 4 , 
227 ay 3 50 26 49 12 46 10 
228 $5 1 39 4 48 10 40 3 
229 37 2 66 85 56 32 53 29 
230 66 83 53 37 57 36 59 52 Pa 
231 53 33 45 71 85 60 56 cS 
232 36 1 57 53 49 12 7 12 J 
233 54 37 61 69 57 36 58 45 
234 e4 77 64 79 70 83 67 $1 oo 
235 62 29 72 95 65 67 64 2 
236 38 2 52 33 48 10 46 10 ;, 
237 57 50 83 99 61 §1 68 84 
238 30 0 54 41 43 4 42 4 
239 75 97 76 98 69 80 7 96 
240 40 3 59 61 65 67 55 36 


. 
| 
| | 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 


] 
Usage Spelling Vocabulary | Total 
Student | | Percen | | Pereen | Pereen- | | Percen 
| Score tile Seore tile | Sore tile Score tile 
241 | 50 230 | 45 so | os 63 6s 
| 53 | 37 45 | 6 | 45 9 
o | | o | 47 32 0 
244 | s | | ss | 56 40 
245 67 | 79 97 Tt 97 
246 1 1 | 5a | 14 | 3S 2 
248 | 7 | 3 47 9 3S 2 
149 ! 6 45 | 6 | 49 | 7 | 90 63 6s 
250 | 60 | x0 99 | 73 | 90 73 
251 } 7 | 2 | 26 | 0 | 61 | 51 41 4 
| 
Range | 21 a } 25-83 | 38-87 32-81 
| | 
Average ‘8.9 | 20 | 50.7 | 64.8 64 60.1 
| 
9.7 10.7 10.2 6.9 
| ! 


In Table X a comparison is shown of the norms and S.D.’s of the 
experimental group of graduate students and of the standard group of 
seniors. When the average scores of the graduate students are compared 
with the average scores of the seniors, it is seen that in English usage 
and spelling the graduate students were much less efficient than the 


TABLE N AVERAGE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS MADE BY THE 
251 SUBJECTS AS COMPAREL WITH THOSE OF THE 
STANDARDIZING SENIORS 


Graduate Group | Senior Group 
Test Average Average | s.D 
Usage 9.4 57.1 | 
Spelling 50.7 10.7 56.2 | 9.6 
Vocabulary 64.3 10.2 60.7 | 9.8 
Total test 60.1 6.9 58.5 9.6 


senior group. However, in vocabulary and total score the 251 graduate 
students proved superior to the senior group. On the vocabulary test they 
made a score of 64.8 as compared with 60.7 for the seniors, and on total 
score their average was 60.1 as compared with 58.5 for the seniors. 

The group data do not show why the graduate students participating 
in this investigation were less efficient in English usage and spelling and 
more efficient in vocabulary than the seniors, but three hypotheses may 
be proposed to explain this situation: (1) as seniors, the graduate 
students in this study were less efficient in usage and spelling and more 
efficient in vocabulary than the senior group from which the norms were 
derived; (2) as seniors, the graduate students were the equal of the 
senior group in efficiency, but through the lapse of time considerable 
English usage and spelling were forgotten and an enlarged vocabulary 


; 
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was acquired; and (3) graduate work and teaching reduced efficiency in 
usage and spelling and increased efficiency in vocabulary. 

The total scores of the graduate group, as measured by the S.D.’s 
were more closely grouped around the mean than were the scores on the 
separate tests of either group. 

The quartile distribution of percentiles is given in Table XI. These 
data give a very clear comparative picture of the performance of the 
group on the three parts of the test. 


TABLE XI. QUARTILE DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTILES 
Quartil- Usage Spelling Voc: Total 
| 


145 | 103 | 36 | 17 
| | 
| 


In usage and spelling more of the subjects fell in the lowest quartile 
than in any other, in vocabulary more fell in the highest quartile, and in 
total test more fell in the third quartile. The lowest frequencies occurred 
in the highest quartile in usage and spelling and in the lowest in vocabu- 
lary and total score. In both usage and spelling the frequencies decreased 
as the quartiles increased, while in vocabulary there was a tendency for 
the opposite to be true. In total test, however, there was no regularity of 
increase or decrease, as the lowest frequency occurred in the lowest quar- 
tile, the next in the highest, the next in the second, and by far the largest 
number in the third. These figures show clearly the inferiority of the 
graduate group in usage and spelling and the superiority of that group 
in vocabulary and total test when compared with the senior group used 
as a standard. 

Sex Differences 


The subject of sex differences in English usage, spelling, and vocabu- 
lary has received a considerable amount of study in the elementary and 
high school, but very few investigations on the graduate level have been 
made. The average scores made by the 179 men and the 72 women on 
the various parts of the Cooperative English Test are given in Table XII. 

Although there were less than half as many women as men, the 
range in scores for usage was greater for the women, 21-77, than for 
the men, 24-71. When average scores for the two groups were considered, 
the average score for the women was 3.0 points higher than the aver- 
age score for the men, although it was 5.9 points lower than the senior 
average. The difference between the means of the two groups was 
significant but not entirely reliable statistically. When converted into a 
percentile, the women’s average score was 26; the men’s, 17. Both these 
percentiles are far below the norm average score percentile of 50. 

In both spelling and vocabulary the men made the lowest score and 
the women the highest, but on total score the women again made both 
the lowest and the highest score, having a range 9.0 points greater than 
that of the men. The women also made the highest average score in both 
spelling and total score, but fell one point below the men in vocabulary. 
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The average score percentile in spelling for the women was 45 and for 
the men 20. Although both groups fell below the standard of the senior 
group, the women were definitely superior to the men in spelling. On 
the other hand, the men were considerably superior to the women in 
vocabulary, making an average score percentile of 60, well above the 
standard norm, as compared with an average score percentile of 45 for 
the women. 

When the total scaled scores for the three parts of the test were 
considered, there was practically no difference between the two groups, 
the women making only .2 points more than the men. Both scores fell 
within the 56th percentile rank. 

On the whole, the standard deviations were not very different from 
those of the senior scores. In spelling and vocabulary they were some- 
what higher, but in total score they were lower. Throughout the different 
parts of the test, the S.D.’s for the women were higher than those for 
the men. 

Sex differences in English usage, spelling, vocabulary, and total test 
scores are shown in Figure 1. 


ad | | | 


Usage Spelling Vocabulary Total 


Fic. 1. Mean Scaled Scores Made by Men and Women on English Usage, Spell- 
ing, Vocabulary, and Total Test Scores as Compared with 
Standard Senior Norm. 
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The curves represent the average scaled scores of the two groups on 
each of the tests. These show that the women were definitely superior 
to the men in both English usage and spelling, that the men were some- 
what superior in vocabulary, and that the total average scaled scores of 
the two groups were approximately the same. 


Age Differences 


The study of efficiency in English usage, spelling, vocabulary, and 
total test performance in relation to the age of the subjects was simplified 
by classifying the 251 subjects into six age groups. Data concerning the 
scores of each age group on each of the tests are given in Table XIII. 

The differences between the lowest and highest scores made in Eng- 
lish usage were very similar for the first three age groups. However, the 
range increased to 51 for the age group 35-39. Except for a range of 52 
in the scores made in vocabulary by this same age group, this was the 
widest range in scores made by any of the groups on any of the tests. 
The age group 40-44 made the narrowest range of scores, 23, in English 
usage. This was the narrowest range in scores made by any of the groups 
on any of the tests. 

As compared with the norms of the senior group, all of the average 
score percentiles were very low in English usage, the percentile of 31 
made by the age group 20-24 being the highest. In spelling the percen- 
tiles were still low, though somewhat higher than in English usage. In 
this test the age group 40-44 was highest, but it only barely reached the 
norm. All groups were definitely above the norm in vocabulary, the 
oldest group reaching as high as the 77th percentile. On total test scores 
all except the oldest group were above the norm, though none of them 
were as high as the 60th percentile. The group 45 or more years of age 
fell to the 38th percentile. 

The youngest group, on the other hand, made the highest mean score 
in English usage and the lowest in vocabulary. In spelling, the age group 
30-34 made the lowest mean score and the next to the oldest group made 
the highest score. On total mean scores, except for the age group 45 or 
over, which fell more than 5 points below any of the others, there was 
practically no difference in scores. 

The standard deviations were again slightly higher than the norm 
in spelling and vocabulary, and lower on the total test, but did not vary 
greatly from the norm in English usage. 

Figure 2 shows in graphic form the relation between the means of 
the different age groups on the various tests. 

The differences between the means are given in Table XIV. The 
greatest differences were between the youngest and oldest groups in 
usage and vocabulary, between the 30-34 age group and the 40-44 age 
group in spelling, and between the 25-29 age group and the oldest group 
in total test score. The smallest difference, .1, between the means on any 
of the tests occurred on the total test, between the youngest group and 
both the 35-39 and the 40-44 age groups. 
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The critical ratios of these means are given in Table XV. These 
show that in English usage the youngest age group was definitely 
superior to all groups except the 40-44 age group. There is a statistically 
reliable difference between this youngest group and the age groups 30-34 
and 45 or over, and the chances are 99 in 100 that the age group 40-44 
was superior to the age groups 30-34 and 45 or over. 

In spelling, vocabulary, and total scores there were no statistically 
reliable differences between groups, although a few of the differences in 
spelling were large enough to be significant. 
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Race Differences 


A comparison of the scores made by the white group and the negro 
group on the Cooperative English Test is given in Table XVI. 

The white group made both the lowest and the highest score on all 
tests except spelling, although on total test score the negro group made 
the same low score as the white group. The white group also made an 
average score that was superior to that of the negro group on all tests 

i except spelling, but on the spelling test the negro group made an average 
score 1.6 points above that of the white group. 

The average score percentiles were, for the most part, far below the 

J norm for the group of seniors. The negro group was below the norm on - i 
all tests, falling as low as the 8th percentile on English usage. The ' 
white group was also very low on usage and spelling but was above the a 
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norm on vocabulary and total test score. The distribution of scores, as 
measured by the S.D.’s was again greatest on the spelling test and most 
closely centered around the mean on the total test. 

Figure 3 shows the mean scaled scores of the white group and the 
negro group on the various parts of the test. 

The data concerning race differences present considerable evidence 
that the white subjects were superior to the negro subjects in usage, 
although both races were far below the senior norms. There was no 
significant statistical difference between the two races in spelling, al- 
though the average score for the negro group was slightly higher than 
that for the white group. There is almost complete certainty that the 
white group was superior to the negro group in vocabulary and there is 
definite evidence that it was superior to the negro group on the total test. 


Differences According to Type of Institution Attended 


The 251 students participating in this investigation had graduated 
from 49 different institutions of higher learning. They were divided into 
three groups according to type of institution attended, as follows: 
(1) publicly supported colleges and universities, (2) publicly supported 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and (3) privately supported institu- 
tions. The number of students graduating from each of these three types 
of institutions and the average scores made by each group on the Co- 
operative English Test are given in Table XVII. 

Of the 251 students, approximately one half, 127, attended publicly 
supported institutions and 124 attended privately supported institutions. 
Of the publicly supported institutions attended, 76 were colleges or uni- 
versities and 51 were teachers colleges or normal schools. There was 
very little variation in the range in scores of the groups representing 
the three types of institutions. The widest range was 57 points, made in 
spelling by the private school group, and the narrowest was 33, made 
in total score by the public teachers college or normal school group. 

The percentiles and means were very similar—in fact, in total score 
all three groups were in the same percentile, their means falling within 
a range of only .4 point. Spelling was the only subject in which the mean 
scores varied more than 1.4 points, and in this the difference was 4.6 
points. 

The standard deviations were slightly higher than the norm in all 
cases except the total test mean scores and the mean made in English 
usage by the group from teachers colleges or normal schools. 

The means are shown graphically in Figure 4. 

The differences between the means of the groups from the three 
types of institutions in English usage, spelling, vocabulary, and total 
test are given in Table XVIII. A study of these differences shows that, 
with the exception of the difference of 3.8 between the means in spelling 
made by the groups graduating from publicly supported colleges or uni- 
versities and by those from publicly supported teachers colleges or normal 
schools and the difference of 4.6 between those graduating from publicly 
supported colleges or universities and those from private institutions, 
the differences were negligible. 
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Test Scores as Compared with Standard Senior Norm. 


The critical ratios of the means are given in Table XIX. The 
students graduating from the three types of institutions were of equal 
ability in English usage, vocabulary, and total test when compared by 
group averages. There is some evidence that the group graduating from 
publicly supported colleges or universities was superior in spelling to 
that graduating from publicly supported teachers colleges or normal 
schools, but the evidence lacks complete statistical reliability. 


Differences According to Year of Graduation from College 


The relation between the year of graduation from college and 
aptitude in English was studied by dividing the 251 subjects into four 
groups on the basis of the year in which they received their under- 
graduate degrees, as follows: 1924 and earlier, 1925 to 1929, 1930 to 
1934, 1935 to 1939. The number of subjects falling in these groups was 
19, 43, 75, and 114, respectively. The average scores made by each of the 
four groups in usage, spelling, vocabulary, and total test are given in 
Table XX. 
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The widest range of scores, 25-79, was made in spelling by both the 
1925-1929 group and the 1935-1939 group, and the narrowest was made 
in English usage by the group graduating in 1924 or earlier. 

The mean score percentiles were, as usual, definitely below the senior 
norm in English usage and spelling and somewhat above in vocabulary 
and total test score. It is interesting to note that the highest percentiles 
on all tests were made by the group graduating in 1924 or earlier. The 
more recent graduates, on the other hand, made the lowest scores, those 
graduating between 1930 and 1934 making the lowest scores in English 
usage and spelling and those in the most recent graduating group making 
the lowest scores in vocabulary and total test. 

The standard deviations showed the same trends as have been shown 
when the 251 subjects were grouped differently. In no case was there 
a wide deviation from normal. 
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The findings relative to the relation between year of graduation from 
college and aptitude in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary may be 
readily seen in Figure 5. On the basis of average scores, the 1924 or 
earlier graduates were superior to the more recent graduating groups. It 
will be observed, however, that the four groups were not widely sepa- 
rated at any point and the differences between the means showed that 
statistically the groups were approximately equal on the three parts of 
the test and on the total test. 

The differences between the means of the four groups classified 
according to year of graduation from college are given in Table XXI. 

According to Table XXI the differences between the means for usage 
ranged from 0.1 between the 1925-1929 and the 1935-1939 groups, to 3.3 
between the 1924 or earlier and the 1930-1934 groups. The differences 
between the means in spelling ranged from 0.8 between the 1925-1929 and 
the 1935-1939 groups to 7.1 between the 1924 or earlier and the 1930-1934 
groups. The smallest difference between means in vocabulary was 1.0 
between the 1924 or earlier and the 1925-1929 groups, and the largest 
difference, 4.4, was between the earliest and the most recent graduating 
groups. The differences between the means for the total test were all 
small, ranging from 0.2 between the 1925-1929 and the 1930-1934 groups 
to 3.2 between the earliest and the most recent graduating groups. 

The critical ratios in Table XXII showed that none of the differences 
between the means were statistically reliable. For the most part, there 
was no evidence that the year of graduation from college had any relation 
to the success of this group in English usage, spelling, and vocabulary. 
However, there seemed to be a somewhat significant superiority in spell- 
ing of the group graduating in 1924 or earlier over the group graduating 
in 1930-1934. 


Differences According to Number of Hours of Graduate Credit 


A comparison of the scores of the 251 graduate students when 
classified into four groups on the basis of the number of hours of credit 
is given in Table XXIII. By far the largest number of students, 114, had 
taken only 0-9 hours of graduate credit; 80 students had taken 10-19 
hours; 25 had taken 20-29 hours; and 32 had taken 30 hours or more. 

The widest range of scores made on any of the tests by any of the 
groups was a range of 57 points in spelling made by the beginning group 
and the narrowest was a range of 20 made on the total test by the group 
who had had 30 or more hours of graduate credit. The range in scores 
in vocabulary was very similar for all four groups. 

Here again the percentiles showed the students to be far below 
the norm of the seniors in English usage and spelling, but somewhat 
above the average in vocabulary and total test. The credit hour group 
20-29 fell at or near the lowest score on all tests, with the exception that 
the group with 0-9 hours of graduate credit tied it for low place in 
vocabulary. In English usage none of the groups rose above the 25th 
percentile, the highest group being those who had had 10-19 hours of 
work. However, these percentiles show no significant trends in the 
efficiency of the students when grouped according to number of hours 
of graduate credit. 
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The mean scores of the groups were very similar, there being only 
2.2 points difference in English usage between the group making the 
highest mean score and that making the lowest, 4.1 points difference in 
spelling, 2.4 points in vocabulary, and 2.6 points in total test mean score. 

The standard deviations of the means in English usage were below 
the norm for all groups except those having 10-19 hours of graduate 
credit. In spelling and vocabulary they averaged not far from the norm, 
but in the total test all the S.D.’s were definitely below the norm. 

Figure 6 shows the relation between the means of the graduate- 
credit groups on the various tests. In this figure the four groups fall 
close together on all tests and, for the most part, remain in the same 
general relationship to each other. 

Table XXIV shows the differences between the averages for the 
four groups in usage, spelling, vocabulary, and total test to be small. 
The differences in mean scores in English usage ranged from 0.2 between 
the 20-29 credit-hour group and the group having 30 or more hours to 
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2.1 between the 10-19 credit-hour group and the group having 30 or 
more hours. The differences between the means in spelling, vocabulary, 
and total test were equally small. 

The critical ratios of these means, given in Table XXV, present no 
evidence that one group was superior to another; that is, efficiency in 
English usage as measured was not affected by the number of hours of 
graduate work taken. The group of 114 subjects who had taken from 
0-9 hours of graduate work were no better and no poorer than the group 
of 32 students who had taken 30 hours or more graduate work. This 
same statement is equally applicable to spelling, vocabulary, and total 
test. 


Differences According to Scholastic Average 


The average scholarship for each subject was determined by chang- 
ing the letter grades into their numerical values and computing the 
average, as explained on page 20. The subjects were then classified into 
four groups according to their scholastic average. The range in scores, 
the means, and the S.D.’s made by these groups on the English test are 
given in Table XXVI. 

The range in scholarship was from 77 to 97. Twenty-five students 
had an average scholarship of 88 or below and 34 had an average of 95 
or above. By far the greatest number of the 251 students, however, fell 
between these two groups—88 having made a scholastic average of 89 to 
91, and 104 having made from 92 to 94. 

The widest range in scores on this test (26-83) was made in spelling 
by the scholastic average group 89-91, and the narrowest range, 53-75, 
was made in total test score by the highest scholastic average group. 

Percentile ratings and means follow very closely the scholarship of 
the groups, indicating that the two are closely related. As usual, all 
groups fell far below the senior norm in English usage and spelling, but 
in English usage there was a difference of 27 points between the percen- 
tile of the low scholarship group and that of the high group. There was 
not so much difference in spelling, as both the lower groups fell in a 
percentile only 9 points below that in which both the higher groups fell. 

The low scholarship group fell below the norm on all tests, dropping 
as low as the 6th percentile in English usage and never rising above the 
32nd percentile on any of the tests. The superior scholarship group, on 
the other hand, rose as high as the 83rd percentile in vocabulary and the 
72nd in total test score, and did not fall below the 32nd percentile on any 
of the tests. 

The standard deviations of the means were high on all tests for the 
lowest scholarship group and on the spelling test for all groups. How- 
ever, they were either at or below the norm on all other mean scores. 

Figure 7 shows clearly that the higher scholarship groups made the 
higher scores on all tests except spelling, and in spelling there was so 
little difference that it is insignificant. 

The differences between the means of the four groups in usage, 
spelling, vocabulary, and total test are given in Table XXVII. The 
differences between the means for usage ranged from 1.8 between the 
92-94 and 95-97 groups to 10.3 between the 88 and below and the 95-97 
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groups. The differences between the means in spelling were much less 
than in usage, but there was a difference in vocabulary mean scores as 
high as 14.1 between the 88 or below and the 95-97 groups. The smallest 
difference was between the two highest scholarship groups and the 
largest between the lowest and the highest scholarship groups. 

The critical ratios are given in Table XXVIII. There is definite 
statistical evidence that the two highest scholarship groups were superior 
to the two lowest scholarship groups in English usage, vocabulary, and 
total test scores, but there were no significant differences between the 
four scholarship groups in spelling. There is considerable evidence in 
total test scores that the 89-91 scholarship group was superior to the 
88 or below group. 

In usage, vocabulary, and total test the higher the scholarship the 
higher the group averages. In spelling there is not so much evidence of 
the superiority of the higher scholastic groups, as the four groups were 
rather close together in efficiency, but, even though the differences be- 
tween the averages were not great, the higher scholarship groups were 
somewhat above the lower scholarship groups. The data as a whole 
present undeniable evidence that high scholarship and high English 
aptitude were closely related. 


Differences According to Major Teaching Field 


The 251 students were classified into groups according to their major 
teaching subjects. Ten teaching fields were represented, and the group 
was fairly evenly distributed among these ten except that there were 
fewer than the average number of students in music and vocational 
studies and considerably more than the average number in physical 
education and social studies. The efficiency of each of these groups on 
the various parts of the Cooperative English Test is given in Table XXIX. 

The widest range of scores, 55, was made in spelling by both the 
elementary school group and the science group, and the narrowest range 
was made by the vocational studies group in total test score. On the 
whole, the range of scores for all groups was narrower in spelling and 
total test score than in English usage and vocabulary. 

The means of all groups were below the standard norm of the 
seniors in English usage and spelling, but most of them rose above the 
standard in vocabulary and total test score. The elementary teacher- 
training group and physical education group were the only ones which 
did not make mean scores as high as the standard on any of the tests, 
and the vocational studies group rose above the norm only once, on the 
vocabulary test, and even here it was only one percentile above the 
senior group. 

The means for usage ranged from a low of 44.9 for the vocational 
studies group to a high of 52.5 for the English group. The order of 
efficiency as measured by group averages in English usage was English, 
mathematics, commerce, social studies, music, administration, elementary, 
science, physical education, and vocational studies. In spelling the aver- 
ages ranged from a low of 46.0 for the vocational group to a high of 55.6 
for the English greup. Here, too, English was first in order of efficiency 
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as measured by group averages, but mathematics fell down to eighth 
place and music rose to second place. The elementary group also rose far 
above its ranking on the usage test, but the other groups did not vary 
more than one or two places. On the vocabulary test the English group 
dropped to second place, and the administrative group, which had been 
in seventh place in spelling, rose to first place. The music, mathematics, 
and elementary groups returned to positions more nearly like those they 
held in usage. On total test scores, the various groups fell more nearly 
in the order in which they were found on the usage test. All groups 
except administration, mathematics, and elementary were within two 
places of the position they held in usage, and none of these three groups 
were more than three places distant from their position in usage. The 
English group was definitely the best on all tests, followed by the com- 
merce and social studies groups. The physical education and vocational 
studies groups consistently fell at or near the lowest rank in the ten 
groups as far as average score on these tests was concerned. 

In general, the dispersion of scores of the ten groups, as measured 
by the S.D.’s, was not very different from the standard norm. The highest 
S.D.’s were made by the music group, with the elementary group and the 
English group following close behind. The groups whose scores were 
most closely grouped around the mean were commerce, mathematics, and 
vocational studies. 

The differences between the means of the ten major teaching field 
groups are given in Table XXX. These differences ranged from .2 to 7.6 
in usage, from .1 to 9.6 in spelling, from .1 to 9.3 in vocabulary, and from 
.1 to 4.7 in total test score. The greatest differences seemed to be 
between physical education and English and between vocational studies 
and English, as each of these differences was high on three of the four 
tests. The only groups that showed differences of less than one in as 
many as three of the tests were social studies and commerce. 

In Figure 8 the mean scaled scores made by each of the teaching 
field groups on each of the tests are given. This figure shows clearly 
that the physical education and vocational studies groups fell consider- 
ably below all of the other groups in usage and spelling and were near 
the low score on vocabulary and total test. 

The critical ratios of the differences, shown in Table XXXI, between 
the means of the ten major teaching subject groups showed no statis- 
tically reliable differences in either usage or spelling. There was an 
indication, however, that in English usage the commerce, English, 
mathematics, and social studies groups were superior to the physical 
education group, and the English and mathematics groups were superior 
to the vocational studies group; and that in spelling the English, music, 
and social studies groups were superior to the physical education group, 
the English and music groups were superior to the vocational studies 
group, and the English group was superior to the mathematics group. 

In vocabulary there was almost complete certainty that the adminis- 
tration, commerce, English, mathematics, and social studies groups were 
superior to the physical education group. There was also a significant 
indication that the administration and commerce groups were superior 
to the elementary group; that the administration, English, and social 
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studies groups were superior to the vocational studies group; and that 
the English, mathematics, and social studies groups were superior to the 
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The only statistically reliable difference found in the means of the 
ten major teaching field groups on the total test showed the commerce 
group to be superior to the vocational studies group. There was also 
considerable evidence that the administration, commerce, mathematics, 
and social studies groups were superior to the physical education group; 
the administration and social studies groups were superior to the voca- 
tional studies group; and the commerce group was superior to the 
elementary group. 

According to these figures, the commerce, English, mathematics, and 
social studies groups showed definite superiority over the physical edu- 
cation group in at least three out of four of the tests, and the English 
and social studies groups showed significant superiority over the voca- 
tional studies in at least three out of four of the tests. 

These differences, and minor differences in other fields, might well be 
explained by the fact that those groups which ranked high were pre- 
sumably reviewing English usage, spelling, and vocabulary regularly 
while those who were less efficient probably had less opportunity for 
review through their daily work activities. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of this phase of the study was the poor aptitude by all ten groups 
in usage and spelling, as even the English group did not reach the senior 
standard norm in these tests. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


THE American Council on Education Cooperative English Test, Pro- 
visional Form OM, was given to a group of 251 graduate students in 
Education for the purpose of measuring their efficiency in English usage, 
spelling, and vocabulary. Levels of efficiency were measured by com- 
paring the scores made by the graduate students with those made by a 
group of college seniors. 

The 251 subjects were grouped in various ways in order to see 
whether or not efficiency in English was affected by the different char- 
acteristics or qualifications of the subjects. The relation of efficiency in 
usage, spelling, and vocabulary to the sex, age, race, type of under- 
graduate institution attended, year of graduation from college, number 
of hours of graduate work, average scholarship in graduate work, and 
major teaching fields of the subjects was studied. It was found that all 
groups fell below the senior norm in English usage and spelling, al- 
though they were somewhat higher in spelling than in usage. The highest 
percentile rank of any of the groups was that made by the age group 
including those from 40-44 years of age, but even this group barely 
equalled the senior norm. In vocabulary all groups were above the norm 
except the negro group, the group making the lowest average scholarship, 
and the groups whose major teaching field was either physical education 
or vocational studies. 

When the scores made by the graduate students as a whole on the 
three parts of the test were compared, it was found that there was a 
relatively high degree of consistency in scores between usage and spell- 
ing, but there was a relatively low degree of consistency between either 
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usage and vocabulary or spelling and vocabulary. The correlation co- 
efficients were as follows: 


Correlation 

Coefficient P.E.,. 
Usage and spelling. . .72 .02 
Usage and vocabulary 58 03 
Spelling and vocabulary 48 03 


From a study of the scores of the 251 students when taken as a whole 
and when divided into various groupings the following conclusions were 
drawn: 


1. The 251 graduate students as a group were much less efficient 
in English usage and spelling than were the seniors with whom they were 
compared. The graduate students, however, were superior to the senior 
group in vocabulary and approximately equal to it in ability on the test 
as a whole. 


2. The scores made by the men and the women were very similar. 
The women were significantly superior to the men in usage and spelling 
and the men were superior in vocabulary. On the test as a whole, how- 
ever, the men and women were of equal efficiency. 


3. There was a definite tendency for the average scores in usage 
to decrease with the age of the subjects, although this decrease was 
not uniform from the youngest to the oldest age group studied. There 
was a tendency for the middle age groups to be less efficient in spelling 
than the younger or older groups. In vocabulary there was a tendency 
for the scores to increase with the age of the subjects, but on the test 
as a whole there was very little difference between the groups. 


4. The data concerning race differences presented considerable evi- 
dence that the white group was superior to the negro group. These 
differences were statistically significant in all tests except spelling. 


5. The type of undergraduate institution attended did not seem to 
affect the ability of the students in English. There is some evidence that 
the group graduating from publicly supported colleges or universities 
was superior in spelling to the groups graduating from publicly sup- 
ported teachers colleges or normal schools, but the evidence lacks com- 
plete statistical reliability. On the test as a whole, all three groups fell 
in the same percentile rank. 


6. On the whole, there was evidence that students who graduated 
from college in 1924 or earlier made higher scores than those who 
graduated more recently. In vocabulary and total score, the scores were 
consistently lower as the date of graduation became more recent. These 
differences were small, however, and were not statistically significant. 


7. It seemed that the number of hours of graduate work done by 
the subjects had no appreciable effect upon their scores. There were no 
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noticeable trends on any of the tests, and on the test as a whole the 
scores of all of the groups were very similar. 


8. Scores on all tests increased steadily with increase in scholar- 
ship, the two higher scholarship groups showing definite superiority 
over the two lower groups. Statistically there was undeniable evidence 
that high scholarship and high English aptitude were closely related. 


9. While the scores on these tests varied according to the major 
teaching field of the subjects, there were few marked differences. These 
differences might well be explained by the fact that those groups which 
ranked high (English, mathematics, and social studies) were presumably 
constantly reviewing English usage, spelling, and vocabulary, while those 
which were less efficient (physical education and vocational studies) 
probably have less opportunity for review through their daily work 
activities. 
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